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Fe: BUBAL BCONOMY, INTERNAL MPROVYEMENTS, PRICES CURRENT. 
“ O fortunatos nimium eua si bona norint 

NG - “ Agricolas.”  . Vine. 

Vou. 1. BALTIMORE, FRIDAX, August 5, 1849. Nom. 19. 
ted, , ADVERTISEMEN?Y. smallest suspicion of any deception, and too care 
ablic —— AGHICUM URE. The management of Cows, recommended andiful in pot 3 of bie conduct, to render an) 
_ Hints to Dairy Farmers: practised by Mr. Cramp, of Lewes in Sussex,jinaccuracy probable. Other persons who have 
hin BEING AN ACCOUNT OF THE FOOD AND PpROpDUcEIhas been attended with such uncommon success,'viewed the House of Correction and the Cow, 
r the j OF A oOow. jas to justify a more general attention than hasthave been equally disposed to credit these ac 
s the Published by order of the English Board hitherto been paid to it; and for the purpose ofjcounts. 
ehef Agriculture. spreading a knowledge of the practice, it was} The method of feeding described in these 
is ‘The last number of this paper contained some|resolved to print the information transmitted by/Papers, and the great attention paid to the act 
i to valuable observations on the construction and|Mr. Cramp, in such a form as may,reasonably of milking, merit universal imitation ; and not- 
agis- genient of the Dairy. be expected to be read by many persons unac-jwithstanding the difi.culty which may be found 
1d as “Tf this subject were not imperfectly under-jcustomed to expensive works. * The communi-jin may places, of procuring grains, yet it is to 
. re- Stood and its advantages erroneously appreciatedjcations to the Board of Agriculture, in which}be remembered, that Mr, Cramp has pointed 
whe- the neighbourhood of this, and alf our large ci-|these Reports of Mr. Cramp, have hitherto beenjout substitutes for that species of food, which, 
d to ties, particularly southern ones, would abound,printed, are intended as a repository for the pre-|in his opinion, would be equally productive of 
mad more than they now do, in small, rich, produc-servation of important papers; but it has be- milk, though beyond his power-of acquiring 
‘Sa tive dairy farms. come too expensive for the generality of farmers|them in so peculiar a situation as his. 
irty, The advantages of land, near a iarge city, may|to purchase, however desirous they might be of ; Without supposing, that ail the Cows in the 
with ear be turned to greater account, and en-|consulting it; the Board has therefore orderedikingdom could possibly be managed with the 
, the ' joyed in a higher degree, by the cultivation ofjthese Papers to be collected in one cheap publi-jattention here described, yet it is fair to con- 
d not eis 42 grasses and the making of butter, than, cation. ceive, that on the principles hercin laid down, a 
oo perhaps, by any other mode in which carpital, in- : As the world is apt, when any thing extraor-igreat improvement might every where take 
had vested in real estate, can be employed. dinary comes before it, to doubt the authenticity/place ; and asthe system is founded upon a per- 

He who lays himself out for bringing these of facts, it is proper to state, the steps that were/petual confinement of the cows, and consequent- 
hom productions to market, has no rivairy to encoun-jtaken in order to ascertain the accuracy of thesejly a perpetual increase of dung, the extension 
g up ter from a distance. Hay is too bulky to be|Reports ; this could be done only by applicationjof the practice would not only cause a vast aug- 
up a conveniently transported by water, or sent ajto such persons as know Mr. Cramp, and havejmentation of dairy produce, but be felt also most 
rm’s great distance by land, and there are some dlecidedjnot had sufficient opportunities, not only of be-jessentially, in that of arable land, by the great 
“68 advantages in favour of making the hay into duz-Jcoming acquainted with his personal character increase of manure. Ina word, the Board 1 
s he ter. The cow may be viewed asa machine, the|but also of observing the management of hisjextremely anxious that the practice here detail- 


He hay be reckoned as the raw material, and the but{Cow. With this intention the Board applied tojed, should be generally known, and they cannoi 










































rould ter as the manufacture, of great and constant de4the Earl of Chichester, who acts as Magistrate,/but recommend to their members, to take every 
table mand. But, in truth, the selling of hay and but-/for Sussex, which has given him repeated op-|means of extending it ; and should any experi- 
dred ter are not incompatible. portunities of remarking Mr. Cramp’s conduct,/ments be made, and carefully registered, on this 
_ ed The.proprietor of a very small farm near to as a Keeper of the House of Correction at Lewes |interesting object, the communication to the 
ioene if he manage with industry and skill, will pro{His Lordship considers him as one of the mostjboard will be thankfully received, and properly 
outh vide, in the first place an abundant supply ofjcareful and accurate of men, and who has per-jattended to. 
who winter food ; and, keeping as many cows as con-formed the duties n4 oe difficult — with sin- sadidiciatak dilin eladl: en 
nd— venient, the surplus of artificial grass, not eatenjgular reputation and applause ; and in regard to ) In account of the product 
A an- and converted has butter by them, may be|the Cow Reports, his Lordship does not enter- yey weds re? sp aghed —. PS ssee y asbee 
oped thrown into the town market. Besides the heal-tain the smallest doubt of their accuracy, an} season, commencing the 1st day of May, 1805, {that be- 
cred thiness, and the pleasure of a rural system, where-jopinion which induced him originally to recom-| ing the day she calved] up to the 2d day of April, 1805, 
cand of the dairy is the chief object; it is attendedjmend Mr. Camp to the attention of the Board.) © space of 48 weeks and one day. 

with one eminent superiority, that musi at once|Mr. Joan Extman, of G/ynd, who resides with. BUTTER. 
com- strike the mind of the reflecting inquirer. Helin two miles of Lewes, has known Mr. Cramer] 2 te © os 
) the must perceive, that the moment his money is\for many years; has seen every particular of his} ° st wet Be 
ne in invested in cow stock, it begins to yield an imme-management many times; speaks of him in} © o8 .6 = & Total value. 
judg diate interest, by its double return of butter foriterms of high approbation, and as one whose] g »® aS } 
aper, the market, and manure for the land. character stands much too fair, to permit the &. 3 eae. ae 
t he 5 : R, : 
er at 1 1 7 0 
him count; sold the calf for ; 
» the be then con-/From 8th May to 25th June, ph ae - 7 15 105 Is. Gd. 717 6 
_—- en rom 26th Juneto 10th September, - - 11 14 154 16 11 8 0 
ex Ik house, as they always ought to be; the ma-/From 11th September to 29th October, - Te 84 1 6 6 6 0 
send- heap will be thus incessantly accu ng.iFrom 30th October to 3d February, 1806, - 14 10 140 1 6 10 10 Oo 
inded But these points alone would justify an essay ofjFrom 4th February to the 10th March, - 5 8 40 1 6 3 0 0 
fear 7 ; al re to pur-/From llth March to 24th March, -  - a .§ 14 1 6 1 6 
x a , } a little|From 25th March to 2d April, left of milking, 1 $ 3 16 0 4 6 
ever | 
John- 48 

















¥ . r Deduct for butter sold in the month of August 
Gap sathentionted end pubtished by enter of the for 1s, 4d. per Ib. only, for three weeks, : 


Boarp or Acnicutrune oF Lonnon, in 1811.” 
y Ed, A. Farmer. | Carry forward, eee hie ae 41 
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Brought forward, 
Mitk. 
From Quarts fier day. 
8th May to 25th June, 
26th June to 10th Sept. 
11th Sept. to 29th Oct. 
50th Oct. to 3d Feb. 1816, 
4th Feb. to 10th March, 
11th March to 24th March, 
25th March to 2d April, 


Quarts. 
980 
1424 
785 
1176 
385 
126 
45 


4921 


The milk being measured when 
milked from the cow, there must 
be deducted for cream, 

4381 quarts of skim-milk at Id. per 

quart, 

Made in the course of the season, 
four large wagon loads of dung, 
thoroughly rotten, worth 15s. 
per load, 


540 
4381 


‘ 1S § 
Bia 
y 


62 12 1 
zi 6 3 


l4l 5 11 


Total expense, as below, 
Profit, 


Expense. 

Grains consumed the summer, 26 
weeks, 3} bushels per week, 
at 4d per bushel 

Bran, 1 } bushel per week, at 8¢ per ? 
bushel, 

Winter 26 weeks, grains consumed, 
8 bushels per week, at 6d per 
bushel, 

Bran, 4 bushels per week, at 8d per 
bushel, 

56 lb. of hay per week, at 5s 6d per 
cwt. 

Rent of the land whereon were raised 
the lucern, clover, carrots, kc. 

To the wages of a man at the rate of 
1.52. per ann. supposing him to 
attend ten cows; one tenth is 

Farrier, for three drinks at the time 
of calving, 


The cow was fed with artificial grasses sown 
on the following plats of ground within the walls 
of the prison, containing, by measurement, as fol- 
lows : 

R. P. 

No. 1. Sown with red clover and rye-grass O 19 
2. — with lucern, 0 2 

3. — with cow-grass and white 017 

clover, 

4. — with red and white clover, 0 18 
5. — with lucern, 0 103 
6. — with carrots, © 23 


1 29 


1.41 7 O. keep but this cow, nor have I had any other sinc 


T bought her. She is seven years old, and h 
had five calves; has been in my possession for 
‘wo years. 

Consumed much less food this year than the 
year before. 


Food and Treatment. 

Summer season fed on clover, rye-grass, lucern, 
and carrots, three or four times a day, and at noon 
time about four gallons of grains, and two of bran 
mixed together; always observing to give her 
no more food than she eats up clean. Winter 
season fed with hay. bran, and grains, mixed as 
before stated, feeding her often, viz. five or six 
times a day, as I see proper, giving her food when 
milking; keeping the manger clean whenshe is 
fed with grains; not to let it get sour ; wash her 
udder at milking times with cold water, winte: 
and summer. Never tie her up; lays in or out 
18 She likes ; particularly careful to milk her re 

gularly and clean. Milch cows are often spoiled 
for want of patience at the latter end of milking 
them. 

One man would attend ten cows through the 
year (with the exception ofan assistant at milking 
times.) Feeding Milch Cows as above stated, 
they will at all times be in good condition fit for 
the butcher, if an accident should happen. There 
will be no ground trampled and food spoiled by 
cattle running over a vast tract of land. I think 
cattle may be fattened by the same mode of feed- 
ing with much advantage ; one fourth part of the 
land would feed them, a great quantity of manure 
be made, and the beasts fatten sooner. Caitle so 
fed, have nothing to do but fill themselves and lie 
down to rest. No labouring for their food. 1 
fattened the two cows I had before this, and made 
them very good meat in about seven weeks, (I 
found it to answer, although I bought the food at 
a dear rate,) giving them a little ground barley 
or oats mixed with the grains and bran. I think 
cows would nearly double (in the course of the 
season) their quantity of milk and butter by fol- 


will tell for itself, When her milk changes 


ks 


brackish, she should then be dried off ; that, may 
be, in three, four, or five weeks before she calves, 
Milch. Cows seldom go dry before, unless it is 
from neglect, poverty, sickness, or bad milking. 
Let the milk stand two days in summer, and.-three 
‘ays in winter, before it is skimmed. I have 
stated no more than one penny per quart for skim 
milk, but I am informed, it sells in the town of 
Lewes, for three half pence, it being worth one 
penny to put in the hog tub. I fattened two hogs 
in the summer with no other focd than skim milk 
ind grains, making them very good meat, weigh- 
ing 16 or 18 stone each, at 8lb. per stone. Where 
cows are kept in this way, hogs should be kept, 
as the milk will be (in the summer time) thick 
ind sour, and fit for nothing else but hogs the 
people of this country making no use of it as 
food. 


The following is the pedigree of the cow in 

question, which I received from Mr. Holman, 

a respectable Farmer at Bentley, in the Coun- 

ty of Sussex 

The cow belonging to Mr. Cramp, was bred 
by John Holman (my father) at Bentley, in Fram- 
field in the county of Sussex, from a Sussex- 
bred cow also bred by John Holman, on the same 
farm ; she was got by a bull bred by Mr. Col- 
gate, at Hampstead-farm, in F'ramfield aforesaid; 
the father of which bull was also bred by Mr. 
Colgate, for which he obtained a prize-cup at 
Petworth, on the 20th day of November, 1796. 
She was calved in March 1799. 

( Witness.) ‘Tuomas Hoiman, 
Lewes, Ma, ", 1806. 


N. B. My cow calved 19th day of April ; the 
calf is in very fair condition; the cow, having 
been dry for seventeen days only, was taken bad 
with the yellows at the very time of calving ; but 
is now recovered, and going on very well. The 
calf sold at twelve days old, for 1/. 10s. 


WituiaM Cramp, 
Keeper of Lewes’ House 





lowing the above plan. It is unnecessary for a 
cow to go dry long before she calves. The thing 


The Second Year's Account, commencing the 





From the 19th of April to the 2d of May, 
gave no milk but what the calf sucked, 

From the 3d May to the 23 May, 

From the 24th May to the 6th June, 

From the 7th June to the 3d October, 

From the 4th of October to the 12th Dec. 

From the 13th Dec. to the 6th February 1807, 





The above crops of lucern were cut four times, 
and the clover three times during the season, 
producing (each time) good crops. The cow 
not allowed tu feed on the grass ground, but cut 
and given her ina rack in her hovel, where she 
has a plat of about 18 square perches to range in. 


From the 7th February to the 27th February ¢ 
left off milking, 





Lewes, May \0th, 1806. _ of Correction. 


19th Day of April, 1806, (that being the day on 


vhich she calved,) uf to the 27th Day of Feb. 1807, a space of time of 45 weeks. 
BUTTER. 
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Total Value 
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Carry forward, 
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VOL. I. 


Bio. earns torward 432 9 6 
Milk. 


Quarts per day. Quarts. 

From 3d May to 23d May 12 252 
25th May to 6th June, 14 196 

7th June to 3d October, 16 1904 

4th Oct. to 12th Dec. 14 980 

1Sth Dec. to 6th Feb. 11 616 

7th Feb. to 27th Feb. 9 189 

4137 


The milk being measured when Milk 
ed from the cow, there must be de- $ 450 
ducted for cream, 


3687 
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3687 quarts of skim milk, at id per 


quart, comes to — 
Sold the calf for 


tis 7 3 


Total expense, 


Profit, 30 16 1 





Expense. 





The same as in my last year’s return, 21 6 2 
* An additional expense for farricring, 0 4 6 
1.21 10 8 








The Third Year’s Account, commencing the 6th day of April, 1807, (that being the day she 


calved,) uft to the 14th day of April, 1808, 


@ space of time of 51 weeks and four days. 








BUTTER. - 
Zz 
° = © yn 
o gf FE «ss 
" @85 8&8 §& Total Value. 
3 @ AY - &. cp 
ew ee 
@ = ~~ 
LO He eee 
From the 6th day of April to the 20th April, 2 6 12: ls 6d 018 O 
From the 21st April to the Ist June, 6 18 108 1 6 8 2 0 
From the 2d June to the 5th October, 18 16 288 1 6 2112 0 
From the 6th October to the 30th Nov. 8 i364 1. 6 716 0 
From the Ist Dec. to the 8th Feb. 1808, 10 11 110 1 6 8 5 O 
From the 9th February to the 14th March, 5 . (Os 4-4 3 0 0 
From 15th March to 4th Feb. left offmilking 2 1-2 5 13 1 6 019 6 
5L1-2— 675 — 5012 6 y 
Deduct for 280 lbs. butter, sold at 1s. 4d. per 
pound only, - - - - - - - 13 4 
Carry forward, - - - 149 9 2 
Brought forward, 149 9 2 Expense. 


Qts. pr.day. Milk. 


From 6th April to 20th April, 8 112 
2ist April to Ist June 22 924 
2d June to 5th Oct. 20 2520 
6th Oct. tothe 30th Nov. 15 840 
Ist. Dec. to the 8th Feb. 13 910 


9th Feb. tothe 14th Mch, 10 350 
15th Mch, to 4th April, 7 126 ‘ 





5782 


The milk being measured 


when milked from the 675 
cow, there must be deduct- — 
ed for cream, 5107 


5107 quarts of skim-milk, at Id per 








quart, - - - Oe ae 
Value of dung made this season, $0 0 
Sold my calf at 14 days old, for 212 6 
i ee SS 

Total expense, - - - 2414 2 
Profit, - - - 5113 1 





* Having been taken ill with the yellows at 
the time of her calving, she required the assist- 
ance of a farrier for three weeks. The com- 
plaint fell into the udder, and was, no doubt, the 
cause of her not giving so great a quantity of 


Expense, as in my last year’s return, 21 6 2 
An additional expense in conse- 
quence of the rise in price of grains 








and pollard, - - 110 6 
Ditto for 10 sacks of malt dust, at 2s 
6d per sack, - - rs 
To the farrier, for five drinks at the 
time of calving, - - - O12 6 
124 14 2 
milk as she did the season before. This com- 


plaint was very general amongst milch-cows 
that spring in this neighbourhood; many cows 
totally lost their milk, and some died of the dis- 
ease. I have stated this, because many persons 
have asserted I ruined my cow’s constitution by 
milking her solong; and that she would never 
be the same again. The produce of milk was 
not so much as last season; but I have no doubt. 
that this was in consequence of the complaint, 
and not from any other cause whatever. The 
produce of butter this season, proves her milk to 
have been equally as rich as it was the former 
season; the quantity of butter being in propor- 
tion to the quantity of milk. It will be cbserved 
that the first fortnight she gave no milk but what 
the calf sucked; and that she was not milked so 
long, by three weeks and one day, asshe was the 
former season. 





‘miich cows. 


On trial, I found malt dust to be serviceable 
to my cow, giving her about a double handful at 


1 10 Ojatime, mixed with the grains and pollard. [ 
Value of manure, 4 large wagon-loads, $ 0 Ojwould not recommend a greater quantity. 


It may be complained by some, that they can- 


52 6 9jnot get grains to feed their milch cows with; 
21 10 githat difficulty can be removed by potatoes, asa 
———— substitute ; grinding them in a common apple 


imill, or pounding them ina trough. Then mix 

ithe pollard with them, as recommended in my 

first report. Potatoes are a very fine fuod fox 
v 


-My cow calved the 23d of April; has a very 
fine calf, is in good condition, and going on as 
well as usual. Wm. Cramp. 
Lewis, May 6, 1818. 

(For Fourth Year’s account, see page 148.) 


Note.—There has been a doubt in the minds 
of some people, that I have overrated my skim 
milk, at one penny per quart. According to the 
price of food in this part of the country where I 
reside, I am still in the same opinion, that skim 
milk, at one penny per quart, is cheaper than 
any other food I can buy to feed my pigs, ground 
corn not being sold for some years past at less 
than 4s 6d or 5s per bushel, weighing about 36 
lbs. When I oppose sixty quarts of milk to a 
bushel of such food, I am fully convinced it would 
do more than the bushel of corn. I do not he- 
sitate to say, I think sixty quarts of skim milk 
equal to a bushel of such corn, if bought at 3s 
6d per bushel.—No doubt, in that part of the 
country where corn can be bought for 2s or 2s 
6d per bushel, skim milk would there be of less 
value; but I have stated my price suitable to 
that part of England where | am a resident. 


‘Gentlemen who live in Ireland, Scotland, Wales, 


and in the cheaper parts of England, will no 
doubt, think skim milk very dear at one penny 
per quart ; I have seen it sold four quarts a pen- 
ny in Ireland. 


‘In managing Milch Cows after the manner I 
have described, difficulties may arise in the opin- 
ion of many people, but I think there are few 
difficulties but what might be remedied. If 
grains cannot be had, there is no land but will 


,|produce potatoes, and they are an excellent sub- 


stitute for grains, pounded in a trough, or ground 
ina common apple mill, and then mixed with 
bran. Bran also would be a good substitute for 
grains, wetting it tothe same state as grains, and 





then mix a little ground oats or mali dust to se- 
parate it. Milch cows may be fed with turnips 
and cabbages, provided proper attention be paid 
in doing it. One meal a day of turnips or cab- 
bages, will not affect the milk, provided care be 
taken, and not give them any rotten or withered 
leaves. One roiten turnip or cabbage, would do 
more injury to milk and butter, than a cart-load 
of sweet sound food. I have often given my 
Cow cabbage, without any ill effects whatever. 
[ have sown rye, and tares, which I find to an- 
swer, they will come rather sooner than lucern, 
if sown the first week in September. One gal- 
lon of rye, is sufficient to mix with a bushel of 
tares. Ifthe rye be sown too thick it will over- 
power the tares and injure them, but sown mo- 
derately thin, it will support the tares and keep 
them from the ground. I have sown oats and 
red clover, and cut the oats before they came 





out In ear; the oats will shoot up again, (if cut 





{48 
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Detore they ave in the full ear,) and the clove: 
grow up with them, and produce a good second 
crop, the clover will be in full perfection the 
spring following. After the crop of rye and 
ares come off, lucern may be sown, and it will 
be fit tocut once the same summer, but no later 
than the middle of October. The lucern will 
be in full cultivation next summer, and will pro- 
duce four cuttings the season. Lucern should 
be cut before it grows hard and sticky, or it ad- 
mits waste, and it loses much of its goodness. 
Dairies of any size could be managed after 
the manner which I have laid down, in most of 
its rules; a dairy of ten cows would require a 
plot of ground of about a quarter of an acre to 
range in; twenty cows, half or three quarters of 
an acre; and so in proportion to the number. 
No land but will grow artificial grasses, and ve- 
getables; and, no doubt, it would answer even to 
cut the natural grasses and feed them. The ob- 
ject is the great saving, for less than half the 
jand would maiotain them. The cattle produce 
(in general) nearly double the quantity of milk 
and buiter, and a great quantity of manure made. 


should be gathered up every day and thrown in 
toaheap. The land to be cut should be tha: 
which lies nearest to the yard where the cattle 
ire confined, in order to save carriage. Where 
Milch Cows are allowed to range abroad for thei: 
food, they will never produce that quantity of milk 
hat they will when confined, let their food be 
ever so plenty ; when they are not hungry, they 
will be searching after the sweetest spots of her- 
bage and thereby deprive themselves of rest. 
Cattle, when hand-fed, will seldom refuse any 
sort of food, if properly attended; and no part 
of this country need be at a loss for provisions to 
feed them. Where grains and pollard cannot 
be had, Milch Cows should have a little nice 
hay [not heated] once a day, to keep them in a 
proper state otherwise all green food would 
make them too loose. Often changing food is 
good for Milch Cows. I seldom give my Cow 
two sorts gf food following. I cannot be at a loss 
where there is so great a variety to be had, viz. 
rye and tares, !ucern, cinquefoil, trefoil, cow 





Where cattle are kept in this manner, the dung 


The Fourth Year’s Account, commencing the 23d Day of April, 1808, (that being the day she 


&e. 


calved,) up to the 13th day of February, 1809, a space of time of 42 Weeks and three Days, 
‘ BUTTER. 


From the 23d April to the 9th May, 
From the 10th May to the 6th June, 
From the 7th June to the 5th September, 
From the 6th Sept. to the 7th November, 
From the 8th Nov. to the 2d Jan. 1809, 
rom the $d January to the 16th January, 
From the 17th January to the 23d January, - 
From the 24th January to the 30th January, 
rom the 3Ist January to the 6th February, 
From the 7th February to the 13th Feb. 

left off milking, : 


Carry forward, 
Brought forward, 184 5 O 
Milk. 
Quarts fer day. Quarts. 
From 23d April to 9th May,3 = 51 
10th May to 6th June 560 
7th June to 5th Sept. 1638 
6th Sept. to 7th Noy. 1008 
8th Nov. to 2d Jan. 672 
3d Jan. to 16th Jan. 126 
17th Jan. to 25d Jan. 56 
24th Jan. to 30th Jan. 49 
Sist Jan. to 6th Feb. 42 
7th Feb. to 13th Feb, 2 
left off milking, 4 


4 


Deduct for 80 Ib. of butter, sold at 1s. 4d 
per pound only, 


The milk being measured when 
milked from the cow, there must 
be deducted for cream, 


oN 


Total Value. 
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34 19 
O 14 


1.345 0 


0 
0 


3753 quarts of skim-mmilk, at Id. per 
quart, 

Value of dung made this season, 

Sold the calf at seventeen days old, 
for 


Expense as in my last year’s report, 


Profit, 


part much Joss and damage would ensue. The 
vessels that keep the milk should be carefully 
attended to in cleaning ; if the acid of the milk 
is not scalded out clean, it will do much injury 
to the fresh milk, and make the butter hot and 





bitter. Ihave my milk pans boiled two or three 


grass, clovers, natural grass, green oats, carrots, 
cabbage, turnips, grains, bran, pollard, hay, &c. 


The Dairy.—Without proper attention to this 


hours; merely putting a little scaiding water 
into a pan to clean it, is not sufficient, the acid of 
the milk will penetrate into the vessel, and can- 
not be got out by a little hot water. It is the 
opinion of many people, that if the cream is not 
taken off whilst the milk is sweet, the butter 
cannot be good. But I am convinced that is a 
very wrong notion ; milk should stand as long as 
it is sound before it is skimmed, tem make the 
most for butter. When cheese is made, it must 
be skimmed whilst it is sweet; but to say how 
long milk should stand before the cream be ta- 
ken off, is not in my power; it depends much 
upon the weather, for that has the ruling of milk 
in agreat measure. In cold weather, milk may 
stand three, four, five, or six days before it is 
skimmed ; but in hot, close, or thundering wea- 
ther, perhaps not twenty-four hours. The cream 
will keep best onthe milk, as long as the milk is 
sound and will be adding in quantity; by milk 
being sound, I mean the cream should not be 
left on tiil the milk gets putrid; the cream will 
show that by changing spotty. The sooner 
cream is churned into butter after it is taken off 
the milk, the better: I churn twice a week with 
one cow. In summer, the churn should be 
made as cold as possible when the cream is put 
in to be churned, and in cold weather quite the 
contrary, by putting boiling water into the churn 
to make it warm. I believe most people wash 
their butter with plain water to cet ant the but- 
ter milk, but that will not answer so well as salt 
and water. If the butter milk is not got out 
clean, the butter will not keep many days good 
(as fresh butter) it will turn bitter and sour. 
My Cow calved the 3d of April, has got two 
very fine calves, is in good condition, and promi- 
sing todo equal to any former season. She is 
ten years old last March [now past,] and has 
been in my possession five years. 

W. Cramp. 
Lewes, April 26, 1809. 


(For Fifth Year’s Account see page 149.) 


The management of a large dairy, (after the 
plan which I have laid down,) may be attended 
toin most of its rules. Grains seem to be the 
greatest obstacle. Iwill suppose they are not to be 
had at all; seven months in the year they are not 
wanted, as every kind of artificial food can be had 
in great plenty, giving a little sweet hay orice a 
day, to keep them in a regular state. In the 
winter time there may be provided turnips, cab- 
bages, and potatoes, the two former will no ways 
affect the milk and butter, if given moderately 
twice a day: carefully avoiding giving them 
rotten and withered leaves, and giving them 
plenty of sweet green saved hay, they will, (no 
doubt) do much better than ranging abroad in 
the cold, hungry fields, labouring and fatiguing 
themselves for food, injuring the land, and there- 
by occasioning great loss of manure. About 30 
acres of land* would be sufficient to produce 
food enough for 40 dairy cows (if properly ma- 
naged,) including for hay; where, in the com- 
mon mode of feeding, twice that number of 
acres would not do, and they would not produce 
above half the quantity of milk and butter. I 
think salting hay, when made into a rick for 


* Something more or less: much depends on 
the quality of the land, and management. 
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milch cows, would answer a good purpose. lijtion forthe dairy as in any former season. I[t wil] 


salt could be had reasonably, about 20 Ibs. to a 
ton of hay, shaken regularly over every layer by 
the makers of the rick, would cause thirst, and 
thereby increase milk. The quantity of food 
milch cows will consume, is not easy to ascer- 
tain; they should have sufficient, but not to com- 
mit waste. 
their food clean. I feed my cow six or seven 
times a day. 

In my statement this season, I have given no 
account of milk further than up to the 7th May, 
although she was milked up to the day beiore 
she calved (she would not go dry ;) but the 
milk being brackish, was fit for no use but the 
hogs. I do not perceive the least injury, she had 
sustained by it; her milk came with the calves, 
and as soon, and as plentiful, as if she had been 
dry for two months and her calves in good and 
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be observed, my Cow produced a greater quan- 
tity of milk this season than any former one, bui 
not a greater quantity of butter; that I cannot 
account tor; it may be, the having twins ; na- 


ture ordered it so, that they might be sufficient-lnow in the act of doing so. 


ly supplied. 


trial was made, but in vain! the cream produced 


to no purpose. 
quite at a loss to account for, as I always milked 
her myself, sometimes before the calves, and at 


no cream sufficient in quality to make butter.— 
Query. 


or could the calves have an art of sucking it? 





Justy condition. She is now in as great periec- 
The Fifth Year’s Account, commencing the 3d 
calved) up to the 8th Day of May, 


BUT 


Twin calves at 9 weeks old, sold for six guineas each. 


From the 6th June to the 3d July, - - 
From the 4th July to the 18th September, = - 


From the 19th September to the 13th November, 
From the 14th November to the 25th December, 


From the 26th December to the 26th February, l 
From the 27th February to the 23d April, 
From the 24th of April to the 30th April, 


From the Ist May to the 7th May, left off milking, 


Carry forward, - - 
Brought forward, Lay 3 0 
Milk. 
Quarts fp. day. Quart. 

From 6th JunetoSd July; 24 672 
To the !8th September, 22 1694 
13th November, 18 1008 
25th December, 14 588 
26th Feb. 1810, 12 756 
23d April, 10 560 
30th April, 8 56 
7th May, 5 35 


milked from the cow, there 
must be deducted forcream 594 


Total, 4775 
4775 quarts of skim-milk, at 1d. per 


«quart, . - - - 


Value of new milk, exclusive of what 
the calves sucked. 


19 17 11 


From 3d April to 9th April, 
10 quarts per day—70 


Day of April, 1809 (that being the Day she 
1810, a space of time of 5T Weeks. 
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l 5 5 ; © 0 7 6 
57 594 57 3 O 
- - - 157 3 O 
Brought up, 017 6 


To 23d April, 8 quarts per 
day 112 quarts, at 3d per 
quart, - - 18 0 
To 7th May, 6 quarts per 
day, 84 quarts, at 3d per 
quart, - - 
To 21st May, 4 quarts per 
day, 56 quarts at 3d per 
quart, - - 0 14 O 
To 4th June, 3 quarts per 
day, 42 quarts at 3d per 


1 1 0 


quart, - - 010 6 
Value of dung made this season, $3 00 
84 11 11 

Expense deducted asin last year’s re- 
port, ° . “ 24 14 2 
Profit, - > neal 1.59 17 9 


My Cow calved the 30th of April, had a very 
fine calf; milked her till she calved; her milk 
was brackish for a month, and fit for no use but 





O17 6 


quarts, at Sd per quart, 


milk became perfectly sweet and ood for a 
week before she calved, and fit for any use what- 
ever; a very clear proof of the high perfection 
she was in; and since I parted with the calf, I 
have made 16lbs. of butter per week, and am 
l’or my part, I re- 


It will be also observed, she pro-|quire no other proof than what I have expcri- 
Cattie should not be over-fed, so as|duced a great quantity of milk, besides what thejenced, to convince me of the great advantage of 
to be surfeited ; litile at a time, and they will eat;calves sucked ; and why not make butter? The 


feeding cattle after the plan I have laid down. 
Masters and mistresses who undertake to do 


was small in quantity, and poor; and every trialjtheir own work, will soon find the advantage 
made to make it into butter, for many hours, wasjarising from this mode of treatment ; and if put 
This strange circumstance I amjinto the hands of servants, there is uo difficulty 


whatever,—a simple person may perform all, 
with the attention of their master and mistress in 


other times after, but the milk I got, produced/the beginning, to convince them of the truth— 


There is generally some trouble in forming any 


Could the cow have a power of with-|new mode that is a public benefit, and likewise 
holding the cream part of her milk from me ;jin laying aside an old one, let it be ever so bad. 


WILLIAM CRAMP, 
Keeper of Lewes House of Correction. 
Lewes, June 20, 1811. 
> For these Accounts, the Board of Agri- 
culture voted Mr. Cramp their Honorary Silver 
Medal. 


The Sixth Year’s Account, commencing the 30th 
day of May, 1810,|{ that being the day she cal- 
ved] up to the 20th day of March, 1811, @ 
sfiace of time of 42 weeks and one day. 


BUTTER. 
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the hogs; she then springed very quick, and her 
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Brought forward, 1.36 7 6j)crain farming, therefore can plough at any timeed that my land became less productive both in 

Milk. ind change if necessary, but shall cease sowing}grass and grain. 
Qin ple ey. Wak. timothy a few years, if 1 live to continue the} Resuming the sowing of clover I substituted 
From 30th May to 19th change. CALEB KIRK. [ripple grass as a mixture in the place of timothy, 
June, . z J 10 210 -- last year, on all my wheat crop, and am now 
From 20th June to 4th Brandywine, 6th mo. (June) 23, 1819,/Cutting, 23d of 6th mo. [June | as good a crop 
September, . ; 20 41540 Observing in No. 12 of the American Farmer. om soa dong need be genre in quality, and & con- 
From 5ih Sept. to I 4th an essay on the subject of Grasses, by J. HSi@erable portion of white clover bas sprung up 
November, - 18 1260 M‘Cvi1on, which discovers much correct know- eee ot which enhances the value of the hay, 
From 15th Nov. to 12th ledge of the comparative value of the different|*° a never had to. grow so well wh tamo- 
December, . \4 672 kinds most in cultivation, clover takes the lead as ve As high ground sewn this year, hae yen 
From 15th Dec. to 19th the most valuable, and more particularly for the mene y the dry weather, having no rain fora 
Jan. '811, . ; 12 480 cultivator of grain. One remark he makes on weary ge Ngo a ght aprinkle~-the bottom 
From 10th to 30th Jan. 10 210 clover, that it keeps the ground moister than any a nk age Sipe up * promneaes tena ww 
From Sist Jan. to 20th other. He might have observed also, that it is}, aoa vit ao to the acre, vs taking ae" “e we 
February, . 8 168 in a mellower state with a crop of clover than any ah an og not — oun ~ and a hall, 
From 2ist Feb. to 20th other ; this measurably is one principal cause of| >" , a yr me ane ‘ ps wae Se orn 
March, . 4 80 the retentiveness of moisture. ity, and the weather so.dry a8.t0 howse 6. witl 
4620 all its valuable qualities undiminished.—The ti- 


The milk being measured when 
milked from tie cow, there 


must be deducted for cream, 485 
4135 
4135 quarts of skim-milk, at ld. per 
quart, ; ° : , 7 4 
Value of dung made this season, 3 0 
Sold the calf at 10 days old, 2 2 
58 14 
.xpense, asin my last year’s report, 24 14 
Profit, 1.33 19 1 





Ripple Grass. 
TO THE EDITOR, 


Dated—19th 7mo. (July) 1819. 
My Friend, 


I wrote the enclosed agreeably to its date, then 
intending to forward it for thy amusement, and 
at the same time not intending it for the public 
Finding since, thy intention to write some- 
thing on Grasses, I send it on at thy disposal.— 
Of the Ripple Grass, although not in general 
approbation amongst many good farmers, I still 
entertain the same good opinion, indeed it in- 
After 
cutting about the first of this month, although 
no. rain since the 25th of May, except a light 
shower or two within a few days past [ only lay- 
ing the dust }—the Ripple is shot into blossom and 
seeding, having advantages over every other kind! 
except Clover; it and the Clover seem to be! 


eye. 


creases in my estimation this dry season. 


vieing with each other for the lead. 


My hay, mown from it and clover this year, 
being all housed in good condition, I never was 


O° 


| wo — 


There is a kind of grass very common in this 
country, that is not mentioned in the list of those 
described ; ‘and although it may not claim that 
estimation which I conceive to be its due, I be 
lieve the want of a correct knowledge of its vir- 
tues to be the most prominent cause why it is not 
duly appreciated ; and I know it is so generally 
disapproved of by some farmers, that they en- 


“I 


) 
their farms. 1 have observed it many years, anc! 
for a considerable portion of that time with in- 
difference, always having it more or less in my 
fields. About 1797 or 98, the clover was very 
much frost bitten in the month of October, and 
pasture failed. My milch cows were failing in 
their milk considerably, when they were turned 
into a field well set with Rid Plantainor Ripple 
Grass, as it is generally called, with strong suc- 


— 


any other way than to make it more palateable. 
The cows increased in their milk using this lot 


well set) and afforded an abundant supply of ex- 
cellent butter for the winter, 


This circumstance led me to inquire into the 
merits of this reprobated grass. In conversing 
with a very worthy and noted farmer advanced 
in life, and who was famous for having excellent 
stock, both horses and horned cattle, and relat- 
ing my surprise at the increase of milk from the 
late pasture of that grass, after all others had 
failed by frost—he smilingly observed, that he 
wondered that I had not known the value of that 
grass before—his observation for many years 
back had convinced him that no hay was cqual 
to it [first crop] for horses; he-always raised his 
colts on it, and his horses would have a better 
coat through the winter on it than on any other 
kind of hay. He seldom used any grain, and | 





more picased with the quality, being put in with- well know that his horses were always remarka- 
out any rain; and it ought to be observed, thatibly full of flesh without grain, as observed be- 
the dry seasons produce the richest grass. That)fore, except they had some work to do more la- 
is weil known to graziers, for although scarce of!borious than common; a little oats and corn was 
pasture, apparently, yet their cattle fatten better|then occasionally added, otherwise no grain was 
in dry than in wet seasons, the abundant growthifed to his stock of horses. 


eccasioped by much wet, makes a weak feeding} 


I generally sowed timothy with clover, and 


pasture, and the same observation will hold good|have mostly had good crops of that mixture foi 
in making hay..—I never sowed the Ripple fur-jhay. From the circumstance of clover, particu 
jrosely, until the spring of 18'8—and the drynes:|larly the second crop, producing such a salavat. 
of this year 1819, happens luckily, for I shalljing effect on horses, I have, of late years, become 
continue my present plan until I see reason tolmore careless of so™ing it, and depended on ti 
do otherwise. I know it to be favourable for the mothy and other grasses for hay—-but I discover- 





deavour to destroy every afifiearance of it on 


culent blades, that the frost had not affected in 


ripple or rib grass, beyond any thing I had ever 
known, (it was only part of the field that was so 


mothy has proven very deficient this season, by 
reason of the drought, I suppose. Where I had 
timothy alone, I had not haif a crop, and was 
obliged to cut before it shot into head, as it was 
dying on the ground. It may be observed, that 
the ground is dryer under a timothy crop than 
under any other grass. 

I am now determined to try the ripple further, 
knowing that grain will grow well after it and 
clover. They grow, blossom and seed, so pre- 
cisely at the same time that they may be cut to- 
gether ; and if moist weather when cut, will grow 
several inches before the hay can be taken off.— 
In fact they both grow all the season ; some ob- 
ject to the quantity being small, making no pro- 
duct. I have always had a mixture with other 
grasses, therefore cannot ascertain the quantity, 
but have, in that mixture had it grow three feet 
in height, with a head full of seed three inches 
in length, and a bunch of blades at the root filling 
up well at bottom. I have never found it reject- 
ed by any kind of stock when in hay ; sheep are 
remarkably fond of it, and they- are good judges 
of flavour in hay, I have often thought. They 
will also dig into the surface of the ground after 
the root in winter, where it grows strong, not 
being easily killed by frost. For a dairy farm, 
neara city, a field of this grass well set, and kept 
up the last three months of autumn until it gets 
ahead, would be valuable; for when frost has 
killed the clover, this becomes sweeter, and cows 
are fond of it. I have no doubt that a field of 
this grass, at that seascn, would produce more 
butter, and of a better quality, than any kind yet 
in cultivation. 

Top dressing, with compost manure, after the 
pasturing is over, would encourage the green 
grass to rise amongst it, and enhance the value 
either as pasture or hay. 

I know our prejudices often get such an as- 
cendency over our better judgment, that we are 
not at all times at liberty to exercise that discri- 
minating faculty. 

When we imbibe an opinion upon a subject, 
we seldom trouble ourselves to investigate whe- 
ther that opinion is founded upon a fair or anun- 
fair ground, until something very striking pre- 
sents the subject in a contrary shape, afford- 
ing matter to work upon by reflection and con- 
templation, then we begin to find ourselves re- 
iieved fiom the trammels of prepossession in 
somelone point. 





CALEB KIRK. 
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EARTH BURNING....No. 3. 


Results of some Expfreriments in Burning of Clay, 
in a Letter to the Bath and West of England 
Agricultural Society. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM WILKIESON. 
Gentlemen, 


I have been led to believe, that the result of 
some experiments, I have had it in my power to 
make in the burning of clay, and in the use of 
clay ashes as manure, may be acceptable to the 
Society. 

In making this communication, however, I take 
leave to premise, that I have no view to the pre- 
mium you have offered on this subject. I am 
aware that the offer is confined to experiments 
made in the Western Counties. 

At Lady+day, 18'5.a tenant threw up a farm 
belonging to me at Woodbury, in Cambridge 
shire; ‘and I was induced, by many circum- 
stances to take it into my own occupation. The 
farm is of very considerable extent, and chiefly 


about a week’s time from the commencement of 
the experiment, the heap grew to such a height, 
that a difficulty arose in lodging the fresh clay on 
the top of it, although the walls had been heigh- 


Mr. Craig, to pull down one of the side walls 
and enlarge the base by spreading the hot ashes 
In this attempt I did not succeed without much 
trouvle ; and I was obliged to add a great quan- 
tity of fresh fuel, before I could accomplish my 
object, and restore the heap to its former beat 
It continued to burn well four or five days after 
this operation; but as the days were becoming 
short, I did not attempt to spread the base still 
further, but permitted it to burn out. 


This heap was on fire twelve davs, and was 
constantly attended in its progress by two men, 
rom four o’clock in the morning till nine at 
night, when a thicker coat of cliy than usual was 
put on: one of these men was chiefly employed 
in digging the clay, the other in wheeling it (only 
a few yards) to the heap, and throwing it on 
sometimes hy hand, and sometimes with a spade. 





creases In Weight. \Voo0 is supposed to be the 
best kind of fuel, coal requiring too much air to 
promote combustion. 

Tt now remains for me to give what informa- 


tened ; and I attempted, as recommended by tion I am able, in regard to the beneficial effects 


of clay ashes asamanure. The heap of ashes L 
burned in the autumn of 1815, was used early in 
this year to manure an acre and a half of land, 
part of a much larger field. A part of the same 
field had been folded late in last year with sheep, 
and the remainder was manured with very good 
yard dung. The whole field was cropped with 
barley ; and either from the seed being plough- 
ed in too deep, or some other cause, the crop 
was not a very good one: but I may truly say, 
(hat the part manured with ashes was better than 
that dunged: the part folded was evidently the 
worst. The same gradation may now be obser- 
ved in the clover plants, the seed of which was 
sown soon after the barley. 

The greater part of the heap of ashes I burn- 
ed this spring, was used in the beginning of June 
to manure an acre and a quarter of land, in the 


- . eds ; 3 iddle of a field of fiv ‘S -mainder of 
under the plough ; the soil, a cold, stiff. tenacious! his heap I afterwards found contained 37 sony $e ze : be a ho sa peg aed a 
clay ; it had been overcropped for a long series !0ads of ashes; and as my farm lies nearly level,)" NC) Was manure’ with the best yard dung.— 


of years, without a proportionate return of ma- 


nure ; and it is so situated, that no quantity of Were well filled: each load probably consisted of 


manure is to be purchased in the neighbourhood. 
It became my object then, to raise as much ma- 


nure as possible on the premises; and for thisther heap, which was found to contain upwards 


purpose I procured a north-country bailiff, who 
understands the management of turnips on a 
heavy soil, and having by accident seen Mr. 
Craig’s letter on the burning of clay, I conceived 
mine to be a soil well suited to the practice. I 
accordingly after some correspondence with that 
gentleman on the subjeet. made my first experi- 
ment in the end of September, 1815. I deviated 
a little from the plan laid down in Mr. Craig’s 
printed letter. Having marked out a space of 
15 feet by 12, I excavated it one foot deep, and 
with the soil thrown out made a wall around the 
space. At each corner I made an air-pipe, each 
pipe (made of sods) extending only two feet in 
the enclosure, in a diagonal direction. In the 
centre of the enclosure I placed upright the but 
end of a large tree, around which other fuel is 
placed, covering the bottom of the whole space 
within the wall. The fuel consisted of straw, 


bushes, large billets of wood, and dry roots of|he premises ; a value however was put upon it 


trees. I then put dry turf over the whole sur- 
face, which again was covered with a thin coat 
of clay, newly dug up, except a small hole by 
which the fire was introduced. The fuel being 
dry, the fire spread rapidly, and it required the 


active exertions of two men to smother the fameqsubecil. 


as they burst out; they used for this purpose, 
dry turf, which they immediately covered with 
clay. During the first two or three days the 
surface of the heap occasionally sunk in places, 
and apparently grew cold: in these places fresh 
fuel was put, care being taken to make but small 
openings ; and I may here remark, that this ope- 
ration should be done as speedily as possible, for 
external air let into the heap, after it was once 
fairly on fire, seemed to do mischief. 

It now burned well, and evenly over the whole 
surface, for several days ; each covering of clay 
crumbling to ashes in an hour or two after it was 
puton. It appeared to burn quicker or slower, 


and it was removed to no great distance, the carts 


a cubic yard of ashes. 
In the spring of this year, 1816, I burned an- 


lof 40 loads of ashes ; and during the summer I 
‘burned two more heaps, the one contained 72 
loads of ashes, the other about 55 loads. 

I will not take up your time in describing the 
progress of these heaps, so accurately as I have 
done that of the first. In fact, the operation 
proceeded in all the cases precisely in the same 
manner. I remarked however, latterly, that the 
labourer who conducted this business for me be- 
‘came more expert, especially in spreading the 
base of the heap ; though, even at last, this was 
not done without a considerable expenditure of 
fuel. I never had more than two men and a boy 
employed at once; and my bailiff Laving kept 
an exact account of the expense attending these 
experiments, I am enabled to state, that, on the 
average, the cost was about Is. 6d. the cartload. 
In this calculation nothing is charged for the 
fuel, having plenty of bushes and offal wood on 


as it was used, and 3d. or 4d. per load may be 
added on this account ; I may therefore say, that 
the whole cost was Is. 9d. the cartload. 


I will now add a few general remarks, which 
may be useful to any one who may wish to burn 
The fire appears to spread upwards 
most readily, and the heap grows first cold at the 
bottom, and towards the walls. As my experi- 
ments were made in different paris of the farm, 
there was a slight variation in the soil ; and I ob- 
served that, where the clay had no mixture of 
gravel or stones in it, it burned the best ; anc I al. 
ways thought it crumbled quicker, when it was 
newly dug up. Summer is certainly the best 
season for this operation, chiefly on account of 
the short nights, which permit the heaps to be 
watched with more ease. Moderate rain does 
but little harm to the fire ; high winds are in 
finitely more destructive to it. I do not think 
the clay loses much in quantity, by being ex- 


The whole was sown towards the middle of that 
month with red rind turnip seed; a Northum- 
berland drill was employed to deposit the seed ; 
the distance between the ridges being two feet 
and a half, so as to admit the horse hoe. The 
crop is a very good one indeed, many of the 
turnips being 26 inches in circamference,; and 
one, which I had taken up and weigied, was 29 
inches in circumference, and weighed 11 1-2 Ibs. 
I do not perceive that the part manured with 
clay ashes has at all an inferior crop on it to the 
rest of the field; my bailiff indeed, remarked, 
that on the plants first coming up, he thought 
them the best. 

From this heap of ashes six loads had been 
reserved, which were thrown, the end of June, 
over somewhat less than a quarter of an acre of 
rough grass land : and it is perceptible, that the 
sheep during the summer, have eaten that part 
of the field more closely than the rest of it. 

The two heaps of ashes I burned during the 
summer, containing together, near 130 loads, 
have been used this last Octeber, te dress six 
acres of land, which had been got into a good 
tilth by a naked fallow: the ashes were first 
spread, the wheat seed was then sown, and they 
were lightly ploughed in together The rest of 
the field, in which these six acres lie, had been 
folded with sheep on a naked fallow, and was 
sown with wheat about the same time. I left 
my farm about ten days ago, when the young- 
wheat was just come up; and it appeared full 
as thick on that part of the field manured with 
the ashes, as on the remainder of it. 


I have thus in the course of a year, burned up- 
wards of 200 loads of ashes, and manured nine 
acres of land, at an expense, fuel included, of 
about /18—and I am so well pleased with the 
result of these experiments, that it is my fixed 
intention to burn ashes to a much greater extent 
luring the next year. 


Having brought my communication to a close, 
I may be permitted to say, that the practice of 
burning sub-soil is not altogether novel: Lord 
Halifax and others, pursued it in the beginning 








according to the state of the atmosphere. In 





posed to the action of fire, but it certainly de-jof the last century: and successful experiments 
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of the same nature have been made from time to 
time until Mr. Craig, of late years has introdu- 
ced the practice in the south-western parts ol 
Scotland. It is now to be hoped, that, being bet- 
ter understood, it will become more general. | 
take the liberty, however, of recommending to 
those gentlemen, who feel inclined to burn sub- 
soil, to consider, first, the fitness of their soil for 
the purpose ; and whether or not their situation 
affords a facility of procuring other well-known 
manures; for, as this practice is not unattended 
with expense, it must always be a matter of cal- 
culation whether other manures cannot be pro- 
cured cheaper. 

I would, lastly, recommend to them, if they 
do make the trial, not to be content with a sin- 
gle, desultory experiment, which, from many 
causes, may possibly fail. My own success, in 
the first instance, I attribute, in some measure, 
to having a plentiful supply of dry fuel on the 
spot; but chiefly to the repeated instruetions of 


MISCELLANY. 


From the Philadelphia Union. 

Chinese method of taking wild fowl—W hen- 
ever the fowler sees a number of ducks settled in 
any particular splash of water, he sends off two 
or three gourds to float among them. These 
gourds resemble our pompions; but being made 
hollow, they swim on the surface of the water; 
and on one pool there may sometimes be seen 20 
or 30 of these gourds floating together. At first 
the fowls are shy of coming near them, but by de- 
grees they approach nearer; and as all birds at 
length grow familiar with a scare-crow, the 
ducks gather about them, and amuse themseives 
by whetting their bills against them. 

When the birds are as familiar with the gourds 
as the fowler could wish, he prepares to deceive 
them more cffectually. He hollows out one of 
these gourds large enough to put his head in; 
and making holes to breathe and see through, he 





Mr. Craig, to whom, I thus publickly make my 
grateful acknowledgments. 

I do not think the practice likely to spread 
among éenants of farms; few tenants will go to 
the expense of purchasing fuel;-and few land- 
lords will allow them to cut it for this purpose 
on their farms: besides, the digging the soil dis- 
figures the spot where it takes place, and few 
tenants will take the trouble to make it neat 
again. 

I have the honour to remain, Gentlemen, 
Your obedient humble servant. 
WM. WILKIESON. 

To the President, &c. 

Bath, Nov. 22d, 1816. 
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Current Prices, ascertained by actual sales last week. 

Tosacoo,— Virginia, no sales, that we have 
heard of, since last report; Maryland, wagon, 
$i to 15—Patuxent, $10 to 12 per. 100 Ib.— 
We have beard of but one bhd. being sold the 
present weck; Red wheat (good) $1 10 p. bu. 
Corn 50 to 53c. p. bu. Rye 55—Oats 50—Hay, 
p-t. 17 dolls.-Straw, p. t. 13 dis. A cargo of 600 
bushels of good Red Wheat, from Cecil Coun- 
ty, sold on Wednesday last by Mr. Peter Lever- 
ing, for 1 dol. 12 cts. p. bush.—Butcher’s Beef, 
best pieces, 10 to 12 c. p. Ib.—Chickens, p. doz. 
2 dolls. to 2 50 cts—Veal, per Ib. 8 to 10 c— 
Mutton 6 to 8—Salt Beef, prime pieces, 6 to 10 
Pork, 8 to 10 c. lb.—~Eggs p. doz. 12 to 18 cts. 
— Butter 37 to 50 cts. p. Ib—N. E. Cheese, first 
quality, 9 to il c. p. Ib.—Potatoes, new crop, 
per. peck 37 to 50 cents—Onions per. peck 50 
cents. 

North Carolina Stapies—Tar, 1 dol. 62 cts. 
p. bbl.—Turpentine, (soft) 2 dolls. sales—Do. 
Spirits, 40 to 45 cts.p. gallon—Varnish, bright, 
30 to 35 c. p. gallon—White Beans 80 to 100 c. 
p- bu.—Biack Ey’d and other peas, 75 to 80 c. 
p. bu.—Flooring Boards, 5-4 inches, 20 to 22 


‘claps it on hishead. Thus accoutred, he wades 
islowly into the water, keeping his body under, 
jand nothing but his head in the gourd above the 
isurface; in that manner he moves impercepti- 
‘bly towards the fowls, who suspect no danger, 
At last, however, he fairly gets in among them ; 
while they, having been long used to see gourds, 
‘take not the least alarm while the enemy is in 
the very midst of them; and an assiduous ene- 
my he is; for, whenever he approaches a fowl, 
he seizes it by the legs, and draws it in a jerk 
under water ; there he fastens it under his girdle, 
and proceeds to the next, until he has loaded 
himself with as many as he can carry away. 
When he has got his quantity, tvithout ever at- 
tempting to disturb the rest of the fowls on the 
pool, he slowly moves off again; and, in this man- 
ner, pays the flock three or four visits in a day. 
Of all the various artifices for catching fowl, this 
seems likely to be attended with the greatest 
success, and is the most practised in China. 
— ae 


GEN. GREENE. 
In Council, Savannah, July 26, 1819. 

On motion of Alderman Harris, 

Resolved unanimously, That the mayor and 
Aldermen Harris and Ash, be a committee to 
ascertain, by all means in their po-er, the vault 
where the remains of Gen. Greene have been 
deposited, and on identifying the same, to have 
such remains placed in a neat mahogany coffin, 
and thereupon report to council for their further 
proceedings on this interesting subject. 
Resolved, That this resolution be communi- 
vated to the representatives of the deceased, who 
may now be in this state, and alsw to the pro 
proprietors of the vault to be opened, to obtain 
leave for the committee to carry this resolution 
into effect. 
ad 


ON THE ART OF SWIMMING. 
From the Essex Register. 
In the warm weather, we have an increased 
list of deaths from accidents, and such as betray 
inattention, rather than circumstances of uncom. 
mon danger. Many persons fall from the frames 
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accidents not from the dangers, but frum the 
months in which they are expected to happen. 
Such as have no neglect about them, are by far 
the smallest part in one season, when they are 
not so in another. The many losses from the 
want of experience in the art of swimming are 
well known. Frequently the loss is from being 
seldom immersed in water, when the untried 
situation deprives of al! power to recollect what 
would tend to safety. In seaports, it is peculiar- 
ly incumbent on parents that they accustom 
their children to swim, and to be in the water 
every way that commerce may oblige or endan- 
ger. More depends on self-command than upon 
any other aid, when thrown unexpectedly into 
the water. It should be enjoined on persons 
learning to swim, not to indulge in the amuse- 
ment without company, till they have full com- 
mand of themselves, and even then in youth, the 
richness of the recreation is in the company 
which aids it. Youth should remember, that, 
when immersed naked, they are much better 
provided for motion than when covered with 
clothes, and that, when their clothes are an in- 
cumbrance, they should, as much as possible, be 
kept under water in all the motions which safety 
may require, and that they can be taken off more 
easily below the water than above it. Persons who 
know least about swimming, should trust to mo- 
tion least, and if they can put themselves at rest 
by holding to any thing, or by a very gentle mo- 
tion, to prefer it, till help is afforded them. So 
much agility and enjoyment may belong to swim- 
ming, that the Romans do not surprise us when 
they speak of a man not taught to read or swim, 
as the most untaught of men. 





HUMOUR. 


The Georgia Advertiser, published at Augus- 
ta, by Mr. T. S. Hannon, frequently abounds 
with strokes of fine humour ; the followmg are 
not among the least conspicuous, for their wit 
and epigrammatic point. 


EVENTS AND ANTICIPATIONS. 
The difficulty of obtaining discounts has had 
no effect upon the musquetoes—they continue 
as lively and active as in the most prosperous 
times. 

Such is the scarcity of money, that water-me- 
lons will hardly bring a dollar a piece in mar- 
ket—Indeed so great is the distress over the 
river, that it is not supposed above three hun- 
dred dollars will be bet on the next Garden- 
Pulling. 

Twenty-four persons, on Saturday last, took 
razors in their hands and shaved themselves with 
great deliberation ;—several others, however, 
vaving money to pay, got shaved without losing 
their beards. 

Notwithstanding the dullness of the times, any 





»erson having money to lend, may be furnished 
with customers on the shortest notice. 

From the absence of Specie, it is thought that 
some of the Western Banks will have to pay 
their notes in Bacon, or suspend their operations. 
Should Bacon be substituted for Specie, as a 
circulating medium, it is thought Irish Potatoes 








dolls. p. 1000 ft.—No sales for any other kind of 
}umber, 


of buildings, from their carts, and from boats in 


might be advantageously made use of for smal! 


which they are carelessly sailing. We reckon|change. 





